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Appreciation of Birds and Trees Will Be Well Rewarded 


How is that and Bird 
Day are observed at the 
By the first 
willows, begin to hear the cheery call oi 


Arbor Day 
same time of the year! 


fitting it 


time the pussies ” appear on thi 


the bluebird as he flies over our heads with his 


happy companions. For days we notice and 


count the robins we see, and perhaps boast a 


little if we see the first one. From the time 


when the earliest red maples are showing their 
conspicuous red flowers until the trees are again 
clothed with green, each day brings more and 
more birds. We 


try, enjoying the fresh air of spring. and re 


take long walks into the coun 


newmg our acquaintance with the viol 


} 


trilliums in the woods. Perhaps we 


wood over the dead 


running 


front of us, or hear the drumming of a 


grouse 
echoing through the air Perhaps we are it 
ugh t 


should 


a thoughtful mood, and stop long en 


what life would be like if we 
April 
all the trees and 


fortunate 


wonder 


awake some morning and discover that 


birds had disappeared. In less 
been 
judg- 
natural 
that 


places, where timberlands have 


burned or where carelessness and poor 


ment have directed the use of our 


resources, wi ire especially reminded 
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Arbor Day and Bird Day perform a real 
service. 

The value of our trees is well recognized. 
They furnish the lumber for our buildings, and 
the fuel for our fireplaces. They make our 
environment pleasant and give us our prettiest 
landscapes. Forests prevent erosion and the 
too rapid drainage of the land, thereby pro- 
tecting our water supplies. When vacation 
time comes, what pleasures await us in the 
great expanses of woodlands, where the trees 
crowd even to the margins of the quiet lakes! 
The forests also provide homes for the wild 
animals that give recreation for the sportsman 
and pleasure to the cameraman and lover of 
nature. 

Too often it is believed that birds are chiefly 
of esthetic value, giving us only their melodious 
songs and cheery company. But they are actu- 
ally serving us every day in the year. Did you 
ever watch a downy woodpecker hammering 
on a branch after bark beetles and borers, and 
not realize that he and his relatives are the 
best of Nature’s tree surgeons? When tent 
caterpillars are eating nearly all the leaves 
from the apple trees, the orioles and cuckoos 
do all they can to help us by swallowing as 
many of the caterpillars as they can hold. 
Hawks and owls catch many mice which gnaw 
at the roots and sometimes girdle small fruit 
trees. When we watch the swallows and night- 
hawks skimming across the sky, they are 
passing wide-mouthed through the swarms of 
flies and beetles, and perhaps catching mos- 
quitoes whose company we would pleasantly 
miss. The gulls, crows and buzzards are use- 
ful scavengers. Many birds, such as ducks and 
pheasants, are most useful as game, and fur- 
nish recreation and food for many. Every bird 
has some part to play in the world about us, 
even though we do not always recognize what 
it is. 

Birds and trees are in many ways dependent 
on each other. By feeding on the insects which 
bore into the wood or eat the foliage of the 
trees, birds are true guardians of the forests. 
In return for their services, the birds find 
shelter among the branches, a hollow stub or 
forked sticks in which to place their nests. 
Except the meadowlark, bobolink, plovers and 
other field birds, the big majority of birds live 
near or in the wooded and brushy areas. The 
fruits and seeds of many trees are favorite 
foods of the birds in both winter and summer. 
When pursued by enemies, birds seek the dense 


cover of the hemlocks and cedars, where they 
also find secluded nesting sites. The primary 
needs, food and shelter, are therefore both 
found in the trees. 

By especial attention to the needs of the birds, 
Arbor Day serves an added purpose. When 
trees and shrubs are being planted in the school 
yard for ornaments, why not choose those 
species that will attract the birds? For a long 
time in the summer the mulberry tree will yield 
abundant food. Last summer we watched the 
phoebe, catbird, thrushes, tanagers, orioles and 
many warblers feeding in the mulberry tree 
near the house. Robins and waxwings fed in 
the cherry trees. In the fall many bluebirds, 
robins, chipping sparrows and starlings visited 
the Boston ivy and Virginia creeper vines. 
When snow covered the ground and the days 
grew shorter and colder, the mountain ash trees 
still kept their bright red berries and invited 
the cedar waxwings. The purple finches fed 
on the winged seeds of the white ash, and the 
redpolls and siskins gathered under the birch 
trees to feed on the tiny seeds that had shaken 
from their catkins. In spring, when the late 
snows come, the staghorn sumac offers its 
fuzzy seeds to the robins and bluebirds that 
come north almost too soon. There are many 
other shrubs and trees that may be planted for 
the birds. 

The home or school grounds may attract 
birds in several other ways. The same mul- 
berry tree that last summer was visited by so 
many birds, in the winter held suet for the 
chickadees, nuthatches and woodpeckers that 
also came to the window feeding-shelf for sun- 
flower seeds. The bird boxes, on metal posts 
stand sentinel-like, the year round, reminding 
us of the enjoyment we have watching the 
home life of the wrens and bluebirds. The 
bird bath on the lawn has many visitors on the 
hot summer days. Whatever we do for the 
birds helps repay our debt to them, and at the 
same time gives us a chance for closer observa- 
tion of them, with its attendant joys. 

On Bird Day, field trips and bird walks 
should be taken under the leadership of some 
one who is familiar with the birds. The 
wooded streams and the marshes are the best 
places to visit. School programs might include 
a bird play, a pageant or masque. The Nature 
Study Review, May 1923, contains a masque 
called “Winter Birds,” written by Elsa G. 
Allen. Copies of it may be obtained from the 
Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. Bird 
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», free from branches to the top. This is located on 


state land, northern part of Herkimer county 


boxes should be erected and bird fountains 
dedicated. Let us be more active in showing 
our appreciation of the birds by providing for 
their comforts and needs. In every month of 


the year they may be to us an ever increasing 

source of happiness, and our efforts will be 

well rewarded. Mixes D. Pirnie 
Ornithology Department, Cornell University 
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Forestry College Dean 
Urges Planting of Forests 


Dean Franklin Moon of the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University, 
recently offered 1000 young forest trees to the 
students of every school in Erie county pro- 
vided the students would plant them. This 
offer was made on the occasion of the Erie 
County Teachers Association meeting in 
Buffalo. 

It was Dean Moon's idea not only to en- 
courage the planting of forest trees but to help 
start school forests in many places. He has 
long urged the establishment of school forests, 
especially in rural communities with the view 
that revenues obtained from such forests would 
in the future pay for the maintenance of the 
schools. 

There is probably no better way of acquaint- 
ing the boys and girls of this generation with 
the responsibility of the preservation and proper 
utilization of this great national resource — the 
forests. And there is probably no better time 
than Arbor Day to bring school children in 
contact with planting trees and the simple fun- 
damentals of forestry. No popular celebration 
is observed which tends to serve better the ends 
of social and economic help and at the same 
time to stimulate in the individual the esthetic 
and economic sense of the forests than Arbor 
Day. 

Trees are instinct with poetry. The leaves 
of the forest breathe romance to the man whose 
life has included a normal experience of the 
out-of-doors. The forest is the key to mem- 
ories that invigorate. To the growing army 
of children whose lives are encompassed by the 
steel and masonry of the cities, trees and their 
suggestion of air and space, their gift of shade, 
are revelations invaluable to the civic welfare 
of the future. 

Where trees can not be set out as a school 
forest, they might be planted as a memorial 
commemorating the memory of some worthy 
man, event or cause to which the child can feel 
that he has made a personal contribution. Each 
tree should be planted in token of the preser- 
vation of the forest whose manifold uses by 
man carry the clear obligation of restoring for 
the future that which he consumes for the 
needs of the present. It is difficult to think of 
a more suitable method of arousing such inter- 


Table Gives Record of 
Counties in Planting Trees 


A table showing what each county in the 
State has accomplished in planting trees and 
what each county should do has been compiled 
by the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University. The table follows: 








Acres needing Acres 

County reforestation veforested 
Albany ... 15 000 22: 
Allegany . , 80 000 63 
Broome .... ‘ 25 000 417 
Cattaraugus : 100 000 797 
Cayuga ... 10 000 166 
Chautauqua . 60 000 162 
Chemung 15 000 349 
Chenango . 50 000 502 
Clinton ... ‘ 100 000 1 900 
Columbia ; 25 000 312 
Cortland ... 30 000 211 
Delaware ' 100 000 989° 
Dutchess . 30 000 811 
| “eres 15 000 549 
Essex ... 200 000 8 389 
Franklin . 190 000 14 617 
Fulton .. ‘ 40 000 1 707 
Genesee . 5 000 197 
Greene .. 50 000 53¢ 
Hamilton . 210 000 3 128 
Herkimer 25 000 2 017 
Jefferson 10 000 260 
Lewis 125 000 4 154 
Livingston 15 000 R82 
Madison ; 30 000 242 
DCs candaatdeteatas Seabne 252 
Montgomer 5 00 231 
Nassau .... 5 000 1 142 
tk shin cea aieieee,) Minna 55 
Oneida ‘ 75 000 1 954 
Onondaga 15 000 298 
Ontario 10 000 934 
Orange .. 70 00 3 399 
Orleans slick 3( 
ae Yo is 70 000 1 285 
ete 30 000 1 428 

15 000 420 

Queens .... wah 114 
Rensselaer . 35 000 897 
Rockland . 15 000 403 
St Lawrence . 250 000 704 
Saratoga . 60 000 1 762 
Schenectady 5 000 93 
Schoharie . 30 OOK 40 
; 10 090 142 
5 000 44 

60 000 893 

80 000 455 

15 000 106 

10 000 344 

3 1)? 000 794 

Warren .... 85 000 3 039 
Washington 50 | 410 
Wayne eeeee eee 52 
Westchester 15 000 2 937 
Wyoming ... 25 oot 4 

BES acess 5 000 


est in children than would be inspired by the 
planting of school forests, for in them there 
would be a tangible interest engendered in the 
minds of all the planters. 
G. A. WHIPPLE 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse University 
eee 
Taxpayers of Westmoreland have decided to 
erect a new school building costing $41,000. 
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Interior of 20-year old Scotch pine plantation 


Pupils Urged To Plant 
Gold Star Memorial Trees 


A request that school children be encouraged 
on Arbor Day to plant Gold Star Memorial 
trees, a tree for every veteran in each district 
who gave his life in the World War, has been 
made by the World War Registrars, a national 
organization with headquarters in St Louis. 

The city of St Louis has established a Court 
of Honor consisting of 503 trees dedicated to 
the sons and daughters of the city who died 
in the service. More than 655 additional trees 
will be planted in the near future on Kings- 
highway boulevard, making an unbroken Gold 
Star Tree Court of Honor from one end of 
the city to the other. Each tree is marked 
with a gold star with the name of the man or 
woman and his or her service history engraved 
on it. 





—o 

An appropriation of $200,000 in addition to 

the $250,000 previously voted has been made 
for the erection of a school in Roslyn. 


Dates for Arbor Day 
and Bird Day 


Dates for Arbor Day are: 

First district. Long Island and the counties 
of southeastern New York, including Putnam 
and Dutchess — Friday, April 11th. 

Second district. All of the State not in 
cluded in the first and third districts — Friday, 
April 18th. 

Third district. Northern New York, includ- 
ing the counties of Warren, Hamilton, Her- 
kimer, Lewis, Jefferson, St Lawrence, Frank- 
lin, Clinton and Essex, and the Catskill region 
in the counties of Ulster, Delaware and Greene 
— Friday, April 25th. 

Should weather conditions on the date desig- 
nated in any section be unfavorable to permit 
carrying out any proposed program which in- 
cludes tree planting, or should schools in the 
second district be closed on April 18th, Good 
Friday, it is suggested that the exercises be 
postponed for one week. 

Friday, April 11th is Bird Day. 
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Preservation of All Wild Life Urged by Roosevelt 


Each season of the year seems to possess its 
peculiar power of distinctive suggestion, but 
stronger than in any other season there is 
something in the sunshine and blue sky of early 
spring that turns our thoughts to the things of 
out-of-door life. 

The name of Theodore Roosevelt is often 
upon our tongues. He seems to have uttered 
a message of peculiar importance for every 
class of people and interest. This is his mes- 
sage on wild life: 

In a great democracy of free people, the 
protection of wild life and the preservation of 
all other natural resources, which underlie 
national prosperity and happiness, must depend 
finally, as does the stability of the Government 
itself, upon the support and willing service of 
every citizen 

This is a plea to those who go into the woods 
not to destroy wild flowers or other forms of 
wild life wantonly, but to leave beauty for 
others to see and enjoy. If all of the pupils 
of the schools of New York State would feel 
that this is a personal message to them from 
Roosevelt, as indeed it is, neither the wild flow- 
ers nor other forms of wild life would be in 
any future danger of extermination 

The recreational value of our forests and 
woodlands and the enjoyment to be obtained 
from their manifold forms of wild 
life is perpetual, recurring again 
and again, year after year, genera 
tion after generation, as long as 
the forests shall endure and be 
protected by the willing coopera 
tion of all. 

Where wild flowers are need 
lessly destroyed today, tomorrow 
a year hence, and perhaps through 
succeeding years, you will find 
fewer flowers and more weeds. It 
is not a pleasing thought that by 
our carelessness in gathering un 
necessary quantities of attractive 
wild flowers we shall unwittingly 
aid in making our country in the 
future a less attractive place 
wherein to dwell. 

But there are those who can not 
be satisfied with seeing wild flow- 
ers at home in their incomparable 
surroundings, but must uproot, 
break down and gather them by 
the armful. The only satisfaction 


to be gained is a few brief hours of doubtful 
pleasure until they are wilted and go to join 


the contents of the garl 


age can. 

Extreme care should be used therefore in 
gathering such flowers as the trailing arbutus, 
trilliums, lady’s-slipper, azalea  (pinkster), 
mountain laurel, dogwood, bluebells, water 
lilies, fringed gentian, and many others. The 
sale or vending of these plants in particular 
should be discouraged. On the other hand the 
picking of such flowers as the white daisy, 
yellow daisy, buttercups, goldenrods and autumn 
asters may be a virtue as well as a pleasure 
since they are often objectionable meadow 
weeds. These with the numerous hardy garden 
flowers should supply us with all that we need 
in the way of flowers for ornamental 
purposes 
H. D. House 

State Botanist 


— 


After 45 years of service as a teacher in the 
Clayton High School, Mrs B. A. Fitzgerald 
has retired. In accepting her resignation, the 
her 


board of education paid high tribute t 


work 





The showy lady's-slipper 
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A drinking log attracts the modest wood pewee 


Birds Serve Man 
in Fight against Insects 


We fancy that the human race is in control 
of this earth. Perhaps it is for the present, 
but the question as to how long the human race 
can maintain its foothold against the insects 
has caused grave apprehension among scientific 
men. 

An insect is a creature of a very different 
type of structure than a human being. It is 
highly innervated, and, for the most part, much 
more intensely vitalized than man. Its powers 
of reproduction are prodigious, indeed, beyond 
comprehension. We do not know how many 
species of insects there are in the world. There 
are less than 1000 different bird species in 
North America, but there are more than 10,000 
known species of beetles alone. The total num- 
ber of described species of insects is nearly 
300,000 and Dr L. O. Howard, the leading 
entomologist of this country, has estimated 
that there are probably 3,500,000 different kinds 
of insects. 

In Lull’s Organic Evolution it is stated: 

Weigh the importance of such an army from 
the standpoint of its devastation, for it “ lives 
on the country,” and every mouth must be 
filled many, many times. The tax imposed by 
the insects on mankind alone through their 
destruction of crops and of raw materials and 
manufactured products — food, tobacco, drugs, 
leather, textiles, buildings — amounts to untold 


millions of dollars every year. They are the 
only forms of life which seriously threaten 
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man’s earthly supremacy, for while individually 
their devastations are of little moment, collec- 
tively their constant attrition may ultimately 
effect local conquests in which man will have 
to confess himseli beaten. 

Our chief salvation lies in the intervention of 
the birds, and even though the birds may exact 
from us little penalties in the way of fruit 
robbing, they impose upon us a recognition of 
the incalculable service which they render t 
man in permitting him, for a while at least, to 
maintain his supremacy of this earth 








fe, 

Nettie P. Wandell has retired as principal of 
School 2 in Saratoga Springs after 34 years 
of service in the schools of that city. Appre 
ciation of her faithful service was expressed 
by the board of education in accepting het 
resignation. 

— 


Columbia University has purchased for $625 
a pamphlet of twelve pages printed in 1749 by 
John Zenger, urging the advantages of estab- 
lishing a liberal college in New York City 
Columbia University was started 5 years later 
as King’s College. 





Evening grosbeak 
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Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Cuar_es F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 


be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 


single copies. 


Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 

act of 


rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 


October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


MARCH 15, 1924 
School Forests Are Profitable 
The Arbor 


the schools by having a school plant a tree ts 


practice of celebrating Day in 


rapidly giving place in the rural districts to the 


planting of a section of a school forest that at 


maturity will pay either in whole or in part 


the cost of maintaining the school and thereby 


relieve the burden upon the taxpayers of the 
that extent. <A 


various 


number of rural 


otate 


district to 


schools in parts of the have 


started plantations and are adding to them each 
year. 
Practically every rural locality in the State 


idle land suitable for growing 


land 


areas of 
This 


owners since it produces no income and yet 


has 


forests. represents a loss to its 


taxes on it must be paid. These parcels of 
land are for the most part reasonably close to 
settled districts and could be reforestation and 
management be made valuable 
assets to the The 
has been tested out in Europe for hundreds of 


Many small 


scientific forest 


communities. town forest 
years and found to be profitable. 
European town forests pay all the taxes of the 
towns and in some cases pay dividends in addi- 
New York State 
forests and the 


has several successful 


number is 


tion. 
school increasing 
each year. 

One of the first undertakings of this kind is 
town of Franklin county, 
where the Pine School District in 1920 started 
a ten-acre forest known as Davenport Memorial 


in the Constable, 


THE 
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Park. The idea of this forest originated with 
Chester M. Austin who in 1920 was agricul- 


Ten acres of 
Mrs 


hus 


tural agent for Franklin county. 


land were donated to the town by 


Josephine P. Maloney in memory of her 


band, and an agreement was reached whereby 


the farm bureau should assume the responsi 


bility of planting the tract to white pine and 


conducting it along the lines of scientific 


forestry to maintain at all times a growth of 
trees. Trees were obtained from the Conser 
vation Commission, planting was begun in 1920 
1921, and in 1922 


places where trees had failed to live were filled 


and completed in vacant 


in. Today the stand is complete and very 


attractive. 
In 1921 the town of Watson, Lewis county, 


started a town forest for the support of its 


schools on a much more extensive scale, and 


following the suggestion of District Superin 
Schools Glen A 


for $300. 


tendent of Sealey, procured 


a tract of 94 acres An initial plat 
tation of 4000 trees was made that year. Since 
that time 10,000 trees have been planted annu 
ally by the school children as their observances 


of Arbor Day. The 


will be entirely planted by 1930, after which it 


94 acres already owned 


is expected that additional land will be pro 


cured for further additions to the forest. 


The latest 
forest project is in the town of 


and by far the largest school 
Berlin, Rens 
selaer county. Taking advantage of the new 
law that permits the transfer of unappropriated 
state land for park, recreation, playground and 
reforestation purposes, the town has arranged 
for the acquisition of 234 acres of such land 
on which it will begin the planting of a town 
school forest. The land is in two parcels, one 
of 121 acres and the other cf 113 acres. 


will be procured from the Conservation Com 


Trees 


mission and it is planned to plant as many each 
year as the amount of labor available will per- 
mit. Residents of the town and the school 
children will participate in the 


they will be assisted by a sportsmen’s club of 


planting, and 


Troy which is taking an active interest in the 
reforestation of idle land and will send planting 
gangs 
auxiliary to assist in getting the trees in the 


of its own members and its boys’ 


ground. At 40 years of age it is estimated that 
this forest should yield 1000 board feet of lum- 
ber for each acre each year. This would give 
the town a perpetual annual income of $3500 
for the reduction or the entire elimination of 
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the cost of maintaining the town school, in 
addition to providing two fine recreation cen- 
ters and improving the covers for game in the 
locality. 

Other towns in Erie, Essex, Oswego, Chau- 
tauqua and Onondaga counties and several in 
Herkimer have 
way and the success of their first plantations 
will lead to larger ones in the future. The 
school forest idea in this State is only 4 years 


county school forests under 


old, but an appreciation of its possibilities by 
farsighted town officials is shown in the rapid 
increase in the size of projects that are being 
undertaken, the later ones being far larger than 
the early ones. 

The conservation law provides that a city, 
town or school district may acquire by purchase 
or gift or take over lands in its possession, and 
use them for forestry purposes. The govern- 
ing board of a county, city, town or school dis- 
trict may appropriate money or issue bonds 
either for the purchase of lands to establish 
forest plantations or for the care of forests 
The law authorizes the Conservation Commis- 
sion to assist and advise such boards in refor- 
esting work and to furnish trees for reforesting 
such publicly owned lands, without charge, pro- 
vided that they are planted in accordance with 
instructions of the Commission. The law also 
provides that the net income from such lands 
shall be paid into the general fund of such 
municipal divisions and shall be used only upon 
the order of its governing board. 

In many localities it will not be necessary 
to start school forests in denuded land, as it 
will be possible to secure woodland already 
stocked with second growth and a fair per- 
centage of merchantable trees suitable for fuel 
or other purposes that can be purchased cheaply. 
The possibilities of such land under intelligent 
forest management have been well illustrated 
in Saratoga county where Thomas C. Luther 
in 1901 purchased 65 acres for $1050. About 
30 acres of this land were timbered, the balance 
barren. Immediately after purchasing this land, 
Mr Luther secured enough telephone poles to 
pay the entire purchase price. Five years later 
he cut more poles, ties, oak timber and a quan- 
tity of cord wood from tops, defective 
and gray birch to equal the purchase price a 
second time. In making his cuttings he was 
particular to allow growing trees under 12 
inches on the stump to remain. Eight years 
later he made a third selective cutting, the 


trees 
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return from which was sufficient to pay the 
price of the entire lot a third time. There 


remains today 25,000 feet of oak and pine, and 
100 acres of 
still 


and wood which, if 


removed, would 


between 75 
leave a Rt 


the 


od covering ol 
1! 


} 


young trees. From foregoing it wi r 


seen that where land contains growth, there is 
a fair pruspect of obtaining immediate returns 

Where land has been completely denuded, it 
can be returned to forest production by plant 
trees Th 
spaced that each will have all 


that it 


ing the proper number of small 


be so 


moisture, air 


trees must 


of the soil, and sunshine 


can profitably use. In practice this is found 
to be at a distance of about 6 Iect apart each 
way, which will require about 1200 trees an 
acre. The actual work of planting is simpk 


and can be don g 


success fully by 


anyone usu 


a little care. It is best done by two persons 


working as a team, one with a grub hoe t 


make holes, the other with a pail of trees ti 
This 
lowed in planting the 


has been fol 
Watson 


the children being 


do the planting. method 


town of school 
forest with excellent results, 
divided into planting gangs and working under 
The 
year has occupied only a 


being devoted 


competent direction actual planting of 


the 10,000 trees each 
part of the day, the remainder 
to Arbor Day exercises and a picnic. 

Trees are furnished without charge by the 
Conservation Commission for planting on pub- 
land, the 


express charges 


owned only cost to the towns 
from the 
to the points where the trees are to be used. 


packed in crates of 2000 each 


licly 
being the nurseries 
Seedlings are 
and weigh 25 
packed 2000 to a crate and weigh 75 pounds a 


pounds a crate. Transplants are 


crate. They are shipped by express at second- 
class rates. By asking local express agents 
for rates from their station to Saratoga 


Springs, Lowville or Lake Clear Junction, the 


shipping points for the Conservation Commis- 
sion’s nurseries, exact figures as to what it will 
cost to have the trees delivered will be 
available. 

Information regarding the selection of trees 
best suited to the soil, methods of planting and 
care of the young trees can be obtained from 
the 
published bulletins on general forestry, refor- 
esting and school district forests which will be 
furnished free upon application. 


Hersert F. Prescorr 


Conservation Commission which also has 


Secretary, State Conservation Commission 
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Teachers May Form Junior Audubon Clubs 


The National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties makes an offer of for the 
present school year to those teachers and others 
in the United States and Canada who are in- 
terested in giving instructions to children on 


assistance 


the subject of birds and their usefulness 














Blue jay, a sample of the pictures in 
colors 44.x7 inches, which accom- 
pany the educational leaflets of the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies 


To form a Junior Audubon Club for bird 
study, a teacher should explain to the pupils 
of her grade, and others if desired, that their 
object will be to learn all they can about the 
wild birds, and that every one who becomes a 
member will be expected to be kind to the birds 
Every member will be re- 
quired to pay a fee of 10 cents. When twenty- 
five or more have paid their fees, the teacher 
will send their money to the National Asso 
ciation of Audubon Societies, and give the 
name of the Audubon club and her own name 


and protect them. 


Children are not to send in fees 
individually. The then for 
ward to the teacher, or person organizing the 
been 


and address. 
association will 
club, for every member whose fee has 
paid the Audubon button of the flicker, and a 


common 


set of the six colored pictures of 
birds, together with educational leaflets con- 
taining accounts of the habits of the birds and 
outline drawings of the pictures for color work 

Every teacher who forms a club of twenty 
five or more members receives a year’s sub- 
scription to the Bird-Lore, which 
contains many valuable suggestions for teachers 

During the school year 1922-23, 250,185 junior 
Audubon members were enrolled up to June 1, 


magazine 


1923. 
Information may be obtained from T. Gilbert 
Pearson, president, National Association of 


Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York 
City. 


School Renders Service 
in Training Teachers 


A notable achievement in interesting high 
school pupils in the profession of teaching is 
reported by Ralph H. Beaumont, principal of 
the New Lebanon Union School. Of the six- 
teen graduates that this small rural high school 
has had in the past three years, twelve have 
accepted teaching as their life work, and four 
of the present graduating class of eight are 
also planning to become teachers 





Robin in pine tree giving cries of distress 
near his nest 
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Screech owl peering from knot hole in tree; 
a study in protective mimicry and colora- 


tion 


Wild Flower Day 
Fixed for April 24th 


Announcement has been made that Wild 
Flower Day has been fixed for April 24th. The 
observance of this day is indorsed by many 
prominent naturalists and educators and by the 
John Burroughs Memorial Association. 

Those indorsing the plan point to the danger 
of the extermination of the wild flower family 
unless something is done to protect it. The 
cultivation of the land, the grazing of herds, 
the forest fires, the drainage of marshes and 
the irrigation of deserts have their part in this 
extermination but a greater danger is declared 
to be the picking of flowers by careless persons 
who thoughtlessly gather them merely for the 
pleasure of decorating their homes for a day. 

Some suggestions for wild flower preserva- 
tion are given as follows: Ii flowers are 
taken from shrub or vine, cut off only a few 
of the twigs cleanly with a penknife. In the 
case of smaller flowers, do not gather all in 
sight, but take a few, leaving some for seed. 
Do not take the whole plant up by the roots 
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Regents Revise Rule 
on Language License 

At a meeting of the Board of Regents on 
January 31st, it was voted that the licenses of 
teachers of French, German, Spanish to teach 
in the high schools of this State would not be 
valid after September 1926 unless the teachers 
had secured the special approval of this De- 
partment for “credit for oral work” by passing 
the written examinations given by the Depart 
ment for this purpose, or had been duly ex- 
empted from such examinations 

Exemptions are made only on the basis of the 
possession of the degree of M.A., or a higher 
degree, with the language in question as major 
subject. 

It is expected that an aural and oral exam 
ination will be required of pupils in addition 
to the written examinations in 1927 and there- 
after 


anustion 
An appropriation of $12,000 for the improve 


ment of the school at Fonda was approved at 


a meeting on February 26th 





Banded chickadee 
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Court Decision Explains Salary Increment Law 


Edith E. Armitage, a teacher in one of the 


Auburn grade schools, recently brought a pro- 


ceeding in the Supreme Court for a peremptory 
mandamus order to compel the board edu 
cation of the city of Auburn to fix her salary 


for the school year at $1600 instead 
$1475, 


Supreme Court 


present 
amount fixed by the board. 
Justice Ernest I. Edgecomb, 
has denied her application 


which was the 
who heard the case 


for such order and has written an exhaustive 


opinion in connection with his decision 


Miss 
sel, that 


Armitage contended, through her coun 
under the 
1923, 


read 


provisions of chapter 851 


ot the Laws of amending the teachers’ 


salary law, when connection with sec- 


Education Law, relating to 
the board 

at the 
under the new schedule required by the recent 


of the 


tion 888 of the 


salaries and increments, education 


was bound to place her salary maximum 


amendment since she had been in service 
more than 8 years 
888 


Auburn schools for 


Subdivision 1 of section provides as 


follows: 

A member of the supervising and the teach 
ing staff in such schools serving under a 
schedule which provides for annual increments 
shall receive for any given year of service the 
salary and the increment provided in said 
schedule for the year which corresponds to his 
year of service, unless his services for the year 
immediately preceding have been declared by a 
majority vote of the board of education or 
board of superintendents of a city, to be un 
satisfactory, after opportunity to be heard 

The petitioner contended that she was en 
titled to the salary represented by her years of 
service in the Auburn new 
schedule which requires that provision be made 
for at least 8 annual increments of at least $75 
each in addition to the minimum salary. Hav- 
ing served for more than 8 years, Miss Armi 
tage contended that she entitled to an 
immediate payment of the maximum 
$1600. Judge Edgecomb considered the history 
of the legislation providing for minimum sala- 
1919 and held 
given a re- 


schools under the 


was 
salary of 


ries for teachers beginning in 
that these statutes not to be 
troactive effect that would require the counting 
of service rendered prior to the enactment of 
the original in 1919. The following 


are extracts from his opinion: 


were 


salary law 


Section 886 was again amended by chapter 
851 of the Laws of 1923, by fixing the annual 
increment to be paid to teachers in the elemen- 


cities of a population of less 
thousand at $75. The act now pro- 
on and aiter the first day of August 
salaries of teachers in the elementary 
schools of cities of the third class shall not be 
less than $1000 for the first year of service, 
id the annual increment shall be not less than 
5, and the number of annual increments shall 
» not less than eight 

_ Miss Armitage has been a competent and 
faithful teacher in the elementary schools in 
the city of Auburn for upwards of 12 years 
last past. She claims to be entitled to at least 


tary schools of 
than fifty 
vides that, 
1923, the 


“IS 


a 
ns 
S 
ys 
1 
DE 


the $1000 provided as the minimum salary for 
teachers in her class ior the first year of ser 
vice, and an increase at the rate of $75 a year 
tor at least 8 years of her service, although 
3 of those 8 years antedated the passage Ol 
the act upon which she now relies, making a 
total of $1600. She puts a literal construction 
on section 888, and insists that “year of 


service’ means year of service whenever per 
formed: She that had it been otherwis« 
the Legislature would have used some appro 
priate expression, like “commencing with thx 
year said schedule has been fixed,” or som 
similar phrase. 

The cardinal rule governing the construction 
of statutes is to ascertain, if possible, the intent 
of the Legislature, and having ascertained the 
purpose and aim of that body, the language oi 
the statute must yield thereto. (Farmers’ Bank 
vs. Hale, 59 N. Y. 53, 57; People ex rel. 
McNeile vs. Glynn, 128 App. Div. 257.) It 
appears to me that nothing can be more plain 
than that the Legislature never intended to 
recognize service periormed prior to 1919, the 
date of the passage of the original act. 

Prior to the enactment of article 33-B Auburn 
was not required to adopt or file schedules of 
salaries of its teachers. Section 888 only ap 
plies to “a member of a supervising and teach- 
ing staff in such schools serving under a sched- 
ule which provides tor annual increments.” 

‘Any given year of service” as used in that 
section means any year of service under the 
schedule. Prior to 1919 the petitioner was not 
serving under any schedule which provided for 
annual increments, because no such schedule 
was adopted until that year. 

It will be noted that section 888 provides for 
the yearly increase in pay of the teacher “ unless 
his services for the year immediately preceding 
have been declared ...to be unsatisfactory, 
after opportunity to be heard.” If the board 
were now to automatically allow for services 
performed before the enactment of the act it 
could not withhold an annual increment for a 
year prior to 1919 when the services of the 
teacher had been unsatisfactory. This pro- 
vision clearly reveals that the Legislature in- 
tended that the provisions of the act should 
apply only to future service. . . 

It follows that when section 888 alludes to 

(Concluded on page 191) 


Says 
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Local History of New York State 
5 The Settlement of Albany 


In the previous article it was related that 
the ship New Netherland, under the command 
of Cornelis Jacobsen May, with thirty fam- 
ilies, mostly Walloons, arrived in the Hudson 
river in May 1624. Wassenaer says that “ the 
ship sailed up to the Maykans, 44 leagues, and 
they built and completed a fort named 
‘Orange’ with four bastions, on an island 
by them called Castle island.” Wassenaer here 
confuses Fort Orange with an earlier fort, 
called Fort Nassau, which was built by Dutch 
traders in 1614 on Castle island, now called 
Van Rensselaer or Westerlo island, but which 
was abandoned in 1617. Fort Orange was 
located a little farther north, on the mainland 
on the site of the seamboat square in the city 
of Albany. 

No list of the colonists who came over oF 
the New Netherland has been preserved, but 
it is believed that two of them were Joris 
Rapalje, or Rapelye, and his wife Catelina 
Trico, a native of Paris, whose daughter Sarah 
Rapelye, born in 1625, was the first whit 
female child born in New Netherland. 

On February 14, 1685, Catelina Trico, then 
about 80 years of age, testified before Governor 
Thomas Dongan 

That she Came to this Province either in the 
yeare one thousand six hundred and twenty 
three or twenty fouer to the best of her re 
membrance and that fouer Women Came along 


with her in the same Shipp, in which ship the 
Governot Arian Jorissen Came al 









Three years later an affidavit made on 
October 17, 1688, befor Morris, jus 


tice of the peace, th ume deponent declared 


a 
- 


That in ye year 1623 she came into this 
Country wth a Ship called ye Unity whereof 
was Commander Arien Jorise belonging to y* 
West India Company being ye first Ship y* 
came here for y¢ s¢ Company; as soon as they 
came to Mannatans now called N: York they 
sent Two families & six men to harford River 
& Two families & 8 men to Delaware River 
and 8 men they left att N: Yorke to take 
Possession and ye Rest of ye Passengers went 
wth ye Ship up as farr as Albany which they 
then Called fort Orangic 

Although in these affidavits Catelina Trice 
gives the date of her arrival as 1623 or -1624 
the name of the ship as the Unity and th 
name of the commander as Arian Jorissen, it 
is generally assumed that she refers to th 
arrival of the ship New 
reason that no ship by the 
known to have come to New Netherland at 
that time and that in a report of the board 
accounts of the West India Company, of 1644 


it is stated that the company, in their ship New 
Netherland. conveved thither “divers Colonists 


under the 


direction of be 
Cornelis Ja- Pa wus 
cobsz. Mey, S- “4a 
and Adriaen = “—_ on 
Jorissz. Tien Sy } = 














SIGILLUM 


civitatis 











> West India Company building at Amsterdam, erected in 1623. This was taken from 


contemporary plan. Large warchouses were ¢ 
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Catelina Trico also stated: 

There were 18 families aboard who settled 
themselves att Albany & made a small fort; 
and as soon as they had built themselves some 
hutts of Bark: ye Mahikanders or River 
Indians, y®€ Maquase, Oneydes, Onnondages, 
Cayougas & Sinnekes, wth ye Mahawawa or 
Ottawawaes Indians came & made Covenants 
of friendship wth ye sd Arien Jorise their Com- 
mander Bringing him great Presents of Bever 
or oy’ Peltry & desyred that they might come 
& have a Constant tree Trade with them. 
That she lived in Albany three years all which 
time y¢ s¢ Indians were all as quiet as Lambs 
& came & Traded with all ye freedom imagin- 
able, in y® year 1626 ye Deponent came from 
Albany & settled at N: Yorke where she lived 
afterwards for many years and then came to 
Long Island where she now lives. 

These statements regarding the Indians are 
somewhat misleading. When the Dutch arrived 
in New Netherland both sides of the Hudson 
river in the vicinity of Fort Orange were held 
by the Mahicans, or River Indians, who were 
Algonquins. These Indians were constantly at 
war with the Iroquois, divided by the Dutch 
into Maquas, or Mohawks, and Senecas, who 
occupied the Schoharie valley and western New 
York. The names “ Oneidas,” “ Onondagas ” 
and “Cayugas” were not recognized before 
1634 and not in common use until after 1674. 
At the time to which Catelina Trico refers 
there was no way for the Ottawas to reach 
Fort Orange. 

In 1626 the Mahicans asked help of the 
Dutch against their powerful enemies, the 
Mohawks. Wassenaer gives a graphic account 
of the encounter, as follows 

It happened this year, that the Maykans 
going to war with the Maquaes, requested to 
be assisted by the commander of Fort Orange 
and six others. Commander Krieckebeeck went 
up with them; a league from the fort they met 
the Maqaes who fell so boldly upon them with 
a discharge of arrows, that they were forced 
to fly, and many were killed, among whom were 
the commander and three of his men. Among 
the latter was Tymen Bouwensz., whom they 
devoured, after having well roasted him. The 
rest they burnt. The commander was buried 
with the other two by his side. Three escaped; 
two Portuguese and a Hollander from Hoorn. 
One of the Portuguese was wounded by an 
arrow in the back whilst swimming. The 
Indians carried a leg and an arm home to be 
divided among their families, as a sign that 
they had conquered their enemies. 

Shortly after the arrival of Peter Minuit, in 
1626, Manhattan Island was purchased from 
the Indians and chosen as the seat of govern- 
ment. In order to strengthen the settlement 


on this island and perhaps also because Fort 
Orange was no longer considered a safe place 
of residence, it was decided to remove the fami- 
lies to Manhattan. Under date of November 
1626, Wassenaer writes: 

Thre being no commander, Pieter Barentsen 
assumed the command of Fort Orange by order 
of Director Minuit. There were eight families 
there, and ten or twelve seamen in the Com- 
pany’s service. The families were to leave this 
year —the fort to remain garrisoned by six- 
teen men, without women—in order to 
strengthen with people the colony near the 
Manhates, who [meaning the Indians on Man- 
hattan Island] are becoming more and more 
accustomed to the strangers. 

Again, under date of October 1628, he says: 

There are now no families at Fort Orange, 
situated higher up the river among the Maikans. 
They have all been brought down. Five or six 
and twenty persons, traders, remain there. 
Bastiaen Jansz Crol is vice director there; who 
has remained there since the year 1626, when 
the others came down. 

Fort Orange continued to be used as a trad- 
ing post until long after the period of Dutch 
occupation. In 1630 Kiliaen van Rensselaer, 
one of the directors of the West India Com 
pany, bought land from the Indians in the vicin- 
ity of the fort and established a colony named 
Rensselaerswyck. In 1652, the principal settle- 
ment of this colony was taken out of the juris- 
diction of the patroon and called Beverwyck 
It was this later settlement which developed 
into the city of Albany. 


-——0-— 


Notes from the Field 
By a vote of 113 to 58, the voters of Dis- 
trict 2 of the town of Wappingers have appro- 
priated $55,000 for an addition to the high 


school 


Pupils of the South New Berlin school 
marched from the building in an orderly man- 
ner when fire on February 27th did slight 
damage to the structure. 


At a special election in Nunda on February 
23d an appropriation of $110,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new school building and the remodel- 
ing of the present building was approved. 


An addition to the present school in district 
3, town of Tonawanda, Erie county, has been 
approved. The appropriation of $175,000 will 
give the district a $280,000 plant 
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Court Decision Explains 


Salary Increment Law 
(Concluded from page 188) 


“year of service,” it refers to service per- 
formed since 1919, when the original act went 
into effect, and not prior thereto. Hence the 
proper construction to put upon that section, 
so far as it —_— to salaries to be paid in 
cities of the third class, is that the section re- 
quires a minimum salary to be paid to members 
of the supervising and teaching staff in ele- 
mentary schools of $1000 plus the annual incre- 
ment for each year of service since 1919, but 
not before. 

The present salary paid petitioner is $1475, 
and exceeds $1000, the basic minimum salary 
for teachers of her class, plus five annual in- 
crements at the rate of $75 each. Hence it is 
useless to consider the question of whether the 
annual increments for services performed since 
the passage of the original act should be fig- 
ured at $75 for each year, or whether such 
increment should be based upon the amount 
fixed by the board of education for the years 
when that body had the authority to fix such 
amount, and at $75 for the year when the 
mandate of the statute as to the sum to be paid 
was supreme. 

Taking the view which I do, it is needless 
to discuss the interesting question of whether 
this statute can change or alter the contract 
fixing petitioner’s salary for the present year, 
made by her and the board of education prior 
to the passage of the act of 1923, or whether 
said act is in violation of section 10 of article 1 
of the Federal Constitution, in that it impairs 
the obligation of a contract. 

Motion denied, without costs 
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1186 Traveling Libraries 
Sent To Schools In Year 
During the past year the Library Extension 
Division has sent to schools 1186 traveling 
containing 36,637 books. Other 
communities, 


libraries, 
classes of borrowers, including 
public libraries, study clubs and individuals, 
brought the total circulation up to 1944 libraries 
and 70,386 volumes. 

The larger part of the school traveling libra- 
ries go to the district schools. They contain 
the best books for children and young people 
which can be obtained and are intended to give 
the children of the State who are remote from 
public libraries an opportunity to form the 
habit of reading. 

Books are also supplied for supplementary 
reading for high school courses in English, 
history, the classic languages, science, drawing, 
domestic science and manual arts. The Divi- 
sion also has a collection of books for profes- 
sional reading for teachers. 

The purpose of the traveling library is to 
supplement the work of public and _ school 
libraries where the greatest need exists. Pref- 
erence is given to applications from rural dis- 
tricts and small towns. 

For information, lists of books and applica- 
tion forms, application should be made to the 
Library Extension Division, Education Depart- 
ment, Albany. 





Red spruce, 18 inches in diameter. Study 
appearance of bark. Note younger growth 
nearby. 
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